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A Journal of the Universalist Fellowship 


THE PIVOT OF THE FORWARD TURN 


HE fathers of the church were fond of saying 
that the pattern of the United States govern- 
ment was the pattern of organization followed 

by the Universalist church, local units, state govern- 
ments, federal government. We wonder what they 
would say concerning the abdication of power by 
some of our local units and state governments. What 
Washington has been doing in recent years is to at- 
tempt to persuade Albany, Bangor, Sacramento and 
other state governments to shoulder more responsi- 
bility. What Bangor, Albany, Boston and the other 
state capitals have been doing is to lean on the central 
power. 

We have heard much in the church about the 
need of giving more power to our central organization. 
Unquestionably, as in the case of the central fellow- 
ship committee, this often means substituting order 
for chaos. But the weak spot is not usually refucal of 
lesser units to defer to the central authority, but it is 
refusal or neglect of local units to seize more power 
and exercise it, or to take more responsibility and to 
bear it nobly for the common good. We want our 
General Convention strong and we want it well sup- 
ported, but that is not the pivot of the turn forward. 
The pivot is the strength and willingness of local and 
state organizations to do the jobs which confront them 
on every side. We can get local and state groups to 
surrender powers easily enough in most cases, but if 
we do we shall find ourselves like Washington—sending 
out appeals to the states to paddle their own canoes. 

* x 


CONVENTIONS IN DAYS GONE BY 


HAT it is highly desirable to organize our churches 
so that they can do effective work all must 
admit. That in so organizing the General Con- 

vention should be entrusted with the power necessary 
for such a body practically all do admit. That from 
time to time differences of opinion must arise as to 
which officer or which body should be given more 
power is inevitable and in our judgment right. We 
should be pretty dead otherwise. 

But even a casual survey of our history will show 
us the distance that already we have traveled in this 
matter. As far back as 1821 a proposal was introduced 
into the General Convention to give that body power 
over matters of fellowship and discipline, but so strong 
was the opposition that it had to be withdrawn. 

In 1827 an attempt was made to alter the basis 


of representation in the General Convention and to 
compel the different local associations to adopt the 
articles of faith of the convention, but after a commit- 
tee had labored and the convention had adopted and 
referred to the local bodies, so much trouble was stirred 
up that another session of the convention voted to 
drop the matter as “‘inexpedient.”’ 

In 1830 when the General Convention again 
sought to define its relation to state conventions, 
Maine voted to send a reply that it desired to preserve 
harmony with the General Convention and with all 
other conventions and associations, but that “it re- 
garded itself as a distinct and independent religious 
body having the right to transact its own business 
without the intervention of any other religious body 
whatsoever.” No state convention would do that to- 
day. 

New York was a little more loving but no less 
firm. It expressed “with pleasure its regard for the 
General Convention as a sister ecclesiastical body,” 
and said “that we have ever expressed a Christian 
fellowship for that body and that we regard each as 
independent of the other so far as is consistent with 
strict and mutual fellowship.” 

The first power given the General Convention had 
to be labeled “advisory.” Its first advice given in 
1838 on matters of fellowship was rejected. 

In the forties and the fifties there were commit- 
tees and reports and adoptions and repeals. When it 
came to enforcing any rule the General Convention 
could do nothing. 

But today how changed! The General Conven- 
tion is a powerful, effective organization. If its 
power is debated it is not because its legal position is 
questioned, but rather that someone questions the way 
in which it has used its power. 

The old provincial spirit is almost dead. We 
doubt if there is any step of a general nature that com- 
mends itself to the common sense and Christian spirit 
of a local organization that cannot be taken by the 
general body, whether it is written in the constitution 
or not. Not that all the small-minded people have 
gone to heaven or otherwise, not that unpleasant in- 
cidents do not arise, but the desire in the hearts of 
our people to advance the principles for which we 
stand is so general and so strong that they will use all 
right means to accomplish the end. 

But it is well for us to recall our history and to 
note how churches as well as political subdivisions have 
an inheritance of struggle between the general and 
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the local and how our present general convention has 
acquired its prestige and power by demonstrating 
that something important needed to be done and that 
it has had the ability to do it. 

In churches, whether they be located in Maine or 
in New York, the power that counts is the power of 
truth and of love. 

When we come up to our great general assembly 
at Tufts college, we shall come with gratitude for the 
opportunity to come together and to make plans to- 
gether. 

The general officers may be criticized for this or 
for that and even the editor of the Leader may possibly 
be criticized, but it will be salutary and the polling of 
our views and experiences will contribute to better 
action together in the years ahead. 

* * 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION 


HE sixtieth annual convention of the International 
Society of Christian Endeavor has been in ses- 
sion at Atlantic City. Ten thousand delegates, 

mainly from this country, represented the four mil- 
lion members located in forty-six countries. 

At the opening session July 8, a letter from the 
President of the United States said that ‘“‘justice, 
mercy, truth and freedom are under attack by forces 
that outrage the dignity of human personality and 
that Christians should unite to establish an interna- 
tional order in which the spirit of Christ shall reign.”’ 

Governor Stassen of Minnesota, the youngest 
governor in the country and one of the best, received 
the International Youth Distinguished Service citation 
previously given to Admiral Byrd and to Herbert 
Hoover. In his address, Governor Stassen said that 
the task before Christians of every name was “to 
transform the principles of our religion and of our de- 
mocracy into action.” 

He declared that the challenge to youth today is 
“to work out the machinery by which peace and good 
will can be put into the international order.” 

The meeting was an important one. The or- 
ganization founded by Francis E. Clark seems to have 
been given a new lease of life. The emphasis made 
was upon the same basic truths for which our own 
church stands. The Christian Endeavor Society never 
has been sectarian or isolationist. It is a part of the 
spiritual leadership of humanity that is headed right. 


* * 


SCHISM AND THE CROSS 


N a recent letter Dr. Joseph Fort Newton referred 
to the new schism in the Christian church made 
by the war and by the discussion over isola- 

tionists, pacifists and warmongers. 

We share Doctor Newton’s feeling and we would 
do all that we can to promote “‘the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace,”’ but we have not the slightest 
question about the outcome, nor do we believe that 
he has. There will emerge a Christianity more sensi- 
tive to the sufferings of the world, more free from self- 
ishness, more willing to be wounded for the transgres- 
sions of the race. 

To that end the present controversy will con- 
tribute. The more clean-cut the discussion can be, the 
better in the long run. We are not agreed and there 
is no use making a pretense of agreement. Some 
people say emphatically that the supreme duty is to 
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keep America out of war. Wesay that to us this looks 
too much like exalting, as a supreme duty, saving our 
own hides. 

Some of our people think that we can serve 
democracy only by never letting a democracy fight. 
We say that there are dread emergencies when the 
only thing to do is to arrest malefactors, clap hand- 
cuffs on them, and put them in jail, even if we have to 
discharge firearms in the process. 

Some of our people think that we have taken the 
Universalist church with its doctrines of good will 
and brotherhood and “sold it down the river.” We 
hold that the highest form of good will and brother- 
hood is exhibited in not permitting the Hitlers of the 
world to crush every person and every nation that 
oppose them. 

Of course there is schism, division, separation, 
and so far as this paper is concerned we shall look for 
more light, larger truth, greater love, but we shall 
likewise move, act, speak, write with the light that 
we have, and try to bring into the so-called Christian 
church a little more of the pure Christianity of the 


cross. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In “Old Town Folks” Harriet Beecher Stowe 
wrote two or three generations ago: ‘“Now however 
stringent and pronounced may have been the forms 
in which one’s traditional faith may have been ex- 
pressed, it is certain that temperament gradually and 
with irresistible power, modifies one’s creed. Those 
features of a man’s professed belief which are unsym- 
pathetic with his nature become to his mind involved 
in a perpetual haze and cloud of disuse; while certain 
others which are congenial, become vivid and pro- 
nounced; and thus, practically, the whole faith of the 
man changes without his ever being aware of the fact 
himself.” 


In the vernacular ‘a last year’s mullein stalk” 
is a simile for the useless, but no one despises the 
mullein who has beheld its powerful growth in sterile 
soil. Like men who are made tender in adversity, it 
brings forth, out of flint, leaves that are miracles of 
softness and beauty. 


Mr. Hoover has not made many wise speeches in 
recent years, mainly because bitterness blinds his 
eyes, but he shows wisdom in stating that he is irrev- 
ocably opposed to running for President on a ticket 
with Mr. Lindbergh. 


“With the world in agony,” writes a correspond- 
ent, “why give so much space to denominational 
affairs?”’ Because it is important to have a machine 
work efficiently which exists to put faith and love in- 
to men’s hearts. 


When the wood thrush comes close to the house 
in the early morning and sings, the day becomes a 
holy day, and heaven on earth, even if only in some 
far-off time, does not seem so impossible. 


If anyone doubts the power of the press, let him 
ask himself what human being today would be paying 
the slightest attention to General Hugh Johnson if 
Johnson did not have a column. 
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What Men of Courage Choose 


Frank Durward Adams 


Address at the commencement exercises of the 
theological school in St. Lawrence university, Canton, 
N. Y., June 8, 1941. 


XACTLY one hundred years ago today, on the 
8th of June, 1841, my father was born. He first 
saw the light in a typical pioneer home in 

northern Vermont, and he never ceased to be proud of 
being known as one of the “Green Mountain boys.”’ 
When scarcely past his twentieth birthday he enlisted 
in the Union army and fought through the Civil War. 
He went west after the war was over, pioneered first 
in the lumber woods of Michigan, then on the prairies 
of Iowa, where I was born. He died at eighty-three. 

Yet, in missing the last seventeen years of the 
century ending today, despite the fact that he lived 
through the first World War, my father missed the 
most epoch-making changes of that hundred-year 
period. The groundwork of those changes was laid 
during his lifetime, most of it during his last fifteen 
years. Nevertheless, he died quite without realiza- 
tion of the revolution which was about to break upon 
the earth. For, once again, and most properly, at 
the time of his demise, there was a Republican in the 
White House. A Vermonter at that! So nothing 
could be very much wrong with the world! 

Recollection of all this is one element in the com- 
plex of emotions in which I meet and greet you today. 
Shall I be able to chart a course through that complex— 
a course clear and thoughtful enough to be a safe road 
for anyone else to follow? 

I am honored in this opportunity of speaking to 
you at this commencement time. And how literally 
it is a commencement you have yet to discover! The 
honor is deeply appreciated, albeit I realize the re- 
sponsibility it imposes. What can one say in such a 
day as this to undergird the souls of young men going 
out to preach the gospel? Before that challenge I am 
humble in spirit, impressed with a deep sense of inad- 
equacy. Who, indeed, is sufficient unto the task? 

* * * 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s mother shared the ambi- 
tion of so many mothers in that day that their sons 
might become ministers. The boy was not responsive, 
for reasons which may seem to us somewhat amusing, 
if not incredible. In a letter which he wrote to his 
mother shortly before matriculating at Bowdoin 
college he had this to say: ‘‘Four years of the best part 
of my life is a great deal to throw away. (That was 
his evaluation of a college course!) I have not yet 
concluded what profession I shall have. The being a 
minister is of course out of the question. I should not 
think that even you could desire me to choose so dulla 
way of life. No, no, mother, I was not born to vegetate 
forever in one place, and to live and die as calm and 
tranquil as—a puddle of water.”’ 

What do you think of that as a conception of the 
ministry? The opinion of an immature boy, to be 
sure; yet it must have been built upon a feeling widely 
prevalent at that time, confirmed by the observation 
of a rather keen young mind. It is interesting to us 
simply as a landmark, for it could not be farther from 
the truth today. The ministry today, if sincerely and 
boldly engaged in, is anything but dull. And any 


calmness or tranquillity which it affords is due to one’s 
own spiritual mastery and not to a soothing or quies- 
cent environment. 

It requires courage to enter the Christian ministry 
today. Some even say that it is foolhardy. I con- 
gratulate you young gentlemen upon having that 
courage. You are going to need it in great and in- 
creasing measure. For, I assure you, there are a 
good many men in this calling at present who would 
withdraw from it if they had the courage! That is not 
as paradoxical as it sounds. It ofttimes takes more 
courage to quit than to begin. One who has been 
trained for a certain calling, and through years of ser- 
vice has adjusted himself to its major interests and 
duties, must be braver than the average to break away 
from it and face the rigors of adjustment to another 
means of livelihood. It is easier, usually, to stay in 
the groove and meet the increasing perplexities of a 
familiar vocation. Moreover, such a change is often 
regarded as a kind of desertion. No one likes to have 
that charge flung in his face. 


* * * 


It is only natural that I should think back to the 
day when I graduated from divinity school. That was 
thirty-six years ago. In terms of human events it 
might be a thousand years, for more world-shaking 
changes have come to pass since 1905 than were scat- 
tered along the whole leisurely millennium before that 
time. You young men cannot understand that. You 
can only believe it. Your entire worldly existence has 
fallen within that period, and you were much too 
young to have sensed the spirit of the earliest of its 
three decades. You have been facing up to this day in 
the midst of events which have matured into the pres- 
ent world crisis. I hope most fervently that this has 
given you a better preparation for your chosen work 
than we were given in my preparatory years. I hope 
that you have been fairly well toughened. 

We, unfortunately, were softened by the naive 
optimism which prevailed at the turn of the century 
and for about a dozen years thereafter. We were per- 
suaded that most of the spadework of the millennium 
had already been done. The world was on the escala- 
tor, and it was to be a steady, uninterrupted upward 
movement all the rest of the way. Within another 
decade or two it would be all over but the shouting. 
The kingdom would be at hand, and men would come 
from the north and the south, from the east and the 
west, and sit down at the coronation banquet. The 
corner to be turned at that time was not the one that 
prosperity was hiding behind but the one around which 
the millennium was inhaling deeply and flexing its 
muscles for the run down the homestretch. 

We believed this. Our teachers must have be- 
lieved it too, for they told us nothing to the contrary. 
The men under whom I sat in my theolog days were 
saints and sages and scholars of renown. But I know 
now that they had mighty little actual knowledge of 
the world they were living in, and almost no awareness 
of the deep social undercurrents which were even then 
pushing to break through the surface of our com- 
placent life. We didn’t hear so much then about 
ivory towers. We just lived in them. And the towers 
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in which my revered professors dwelt were unsur- 
passed in the loveliness of their mystical isolation. 

In that enraptured state of mind, naive and full of 
confidence, we were catapulted out into the practical 
work of the ministry. And—for a time—it was easy, 
compared to that same work today. At any rate, I 
found it so. People in general were responsive to the 
gospel of an almost-saved world. Not too eager to 
help it along, of course, but they liked to hear the as- 
surance of it. Living conditions were tough in spots 
—we didn’t know any too much about that!—but 
things in general were going forward. Nations were 
getting along better together, peace conferences were 
becoming the vogue, and war was rapidly getting out 
of date. The late little unpleasantness between our 
country and Spain had demonstrated how easily such 
matters are disposed of in modern times. It was a 
great era in a marvelous world. 

Contrast that with the kind of world you are fac- 
ing today. I need not waste a single sentence in de- 
scribing that world to you. You know how grim and 
terrifying it is. Ours was the romantic era. Yours is 
deadly realistic. Whereas, thirty, forty years ago, 
our prophets had their heads in the clouds envisioning 
utopia just coming around the bend, now the multi- 
tudes, including many in high places, are bleakly 
wondering whether all the optimism of that earlier 
time was not built upon wishful thinking. The major 
task today is to keep the torch of faith from being 
wholly quenched. Three decades ago to foresee or pre- 
dict another large-scale war—and that again was true 
even five years ago!—was esteemed a kind of heresy. 
Today we are wondering whether wars will ever cease 
as long as men are left alive to fight them. 

Then there was such a thing as honor among 
nations. ‘Treaties were regarded as sacredly binding, 
and international law was something better than a sar- 
donic joke. Then we believed that physical force 
had had its day; now it is sadly acknowledged that the 
decencies of human life can be sustained only by 
physical force powerful enough to overwhelm all the 
embattled forces of indecency. 

That is the kind of world into which you young 
men are going out to preach the gospel—the gospel of 
reconciliation, peace and good will. I say again, I 
hope you have been prepared for the task, as nearly 
prepared as one can be in lecture room and study for 
the rough-and-tumble of practical life. 

te ONE Re 


Now the situation is simply this: you are under- 
taking the same task that we essayed a third of a cen- 
tury ago, as did every generation of prophets since 
the days of Amos and Hosea.. Basically there is no 
difference in the task itself. But the conditions under 
which you must essay it are vastly more difficult than 
were ours. Your situation is not unlike that of Elijah 
on Mount Carmel. Before he could lay the sacrifice 
and invoke the heavenly flame, he had to repair the 
altar of the Lord which had been torn down. He had to 
gather stones here and there, twelve of them, and ac- 
tually rebuild the altar before he could sacrifice there- 
on. 

You must rebuild—you and your generation. 
- You must put your hands to the wreck which has 
been wrought in the earth and fashion out of it a nobler 
edifice. Six years ago, after completing a four-weeks’ 
study tour of Russia, I returned home by way of the 
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Scandinavian countries and England. The last place 
I visited before sailing from Southampton was West- 
minster Abbey. In the Poets’ Corner of that ancient - 
gray pile I experienced an unforgettable thrill, and 
ever since I have cherished that hour as the emotional 
high point of a summer overflowing with adventure. 
When I heard the other day in a broadcast from Lon- 
don, and read in the papers, of the demolition of that 
holy place by German bombs, the shock was terrific. 
Visualizing the wreckage of that shrine, the smoldering 
ruins of the deanery, the black skeleton of the burned- 
out House of Commons, and the defaced tower in 
which old Big Ben still defiantly boomed out the hours, 
I felt that something unutterably precious to me and 
to millions of my fellow men had been wantonly pro- 
faned. Will it ever, can it ever, be restored? 

You must help rebuild the material fabric of the 
world. It is a job so colossal that one is almost 
paralyzed in the contemplation of it. The actual de- 
struction of physical. values, bombing and burning of 
cities, sinking ships and devastating fields, is bad 
enough. But the most appalling phase of the world’s 
madness is seen in the diversion of all its major re- 
sources into channels of preparation for more and 
more destruction. The fact that in sheer self-defense, 
and in defense of those values which we deem beyond 
all price, we must participate in this mad race, does 
not obscure the ultimate horror of it all. 

When this war ends, the implements of mutual 
suicide which have not been consumed in the struggle 
will be left to plague and torment us. What can a 
generation intent upon peace do with hundred-ton 
tanks, bombing planes and two-ocean navies, with 
all the equipment thereof? To say nothing of the 
total militarization which involves the best man power 
of every nation! When, and by what means, can all or 
any of this dead weight of destruction be transmuted 
into means of reconciliation and healing for the na- 
tions? 

Yet, staggering as this work of material recon- 
struction is, you are facing a task which is greater still 
—and more fundamental. It underlies the first, and 
only as it is accomplished can there be any real achieve- 
ment in the realm of physical rehabilitation. 

You and your generation must rebuild the psycho- 
logical fabric of the world. Call it the spiritual fabric 
if you will. Call it morale if you choose. I have no 
objection. What I mean is that your chief business 
will be to repair the deadly damage which the last few 
years have wrought in the souls of your fellow men. 

Faith has been sapped and undermined. There is 
a collapse of idealism. It doesn’t help much to retort. 
that it was an insubstantial idealism, based upon 
ignorance of certain facts and a lot of wishful thinking. 
But it served a purpose. It had sustaining power as 
long as the pressure of events was not too heavy upon 
it. Now itis gone. And if moral chaos is not to en- 
sue, its equivalent, and more than its equivalent, must. 
be forthcoming. 

You face a world in which a bitter cynicism has 
infected the very air we breathe. The wanton destruc- 
tion of the fabric of civilization, which once seemed so. 
secure, and that despite all our optimistic assumptions, 
has wrought untold demoralization. Many, if not 
the majority, doubt that there can be a moral rehabili- 
tation. Many feel that they have been grossly de- 
ceived. Not deliberately and with intent, perhaps, but 
yet deceived. Not a few are saying derisively that it 
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was only a pipe dream in the first place, and they 
were fools to fall for it. 

So, out of the chaos and consternation of a suc- 
cession of moral disasters has emerged a state of mind 
which is tragic, even ghastly, in its estimate of the 
world and its attitude toward the world. As an ex- 
pression of that attitude, hearken to this little verse. 
The author entitled it “‘Anthropomorphism,”’ a title 
almost as savagely cynical as the lines themselves: 


God leaned over His mighty wall, 

And looked down on the earth; 

Gazed at it thoughtfully and long, 

As if to weigh its worth. 

He shook His head and rubbed His chin, 
And silently debated; 

Then, as He turned to go back in, 

God expectorated! 


Isn’t that terrible? The concept of a world that 
even God spits on! The impact of it is indescribable, 
almost paralyzing. Atheistic cynicism could go no 
farther. Yet I assure you that it represents a section 
of the popular mind which must be taken into con- 
sideration by anyone who hopes to have some part in 
the moral rehabilitation of the world. 

What a task awaits your generation! How abject 
in spirit are we when we remember that we are in some 
measure responsible for this appalling heritage! If 
the onset of old age carries one comfort—albeit a self- 
ish one—it is that we shall not live to come to grips 
with this stupendous task. In great humility we are 
passing it on to you. We know that, somehow, we 


have failed. 
* * * 


In the full vigor of young manhood, and galva- 
nized by faith, you are assuming the task. Marching 
forth to meet it like an army with banners! Were I 
your age I would be going forth with you, because I 
know, despite the bitter disillusionment of the last 
thirty years, that your cause is invincible. But you 
will fight for it without the handicap of the premature 
optimism that weakened so much of our early effort. 

Premature optimism! I use that expression ad- 
visedly. The only charge that can fairly be brought 
against it is that it was premature. It was never false. 
It was always valid, and it is valid still. It was no 
mirage. It was an authentic vision, but much farther 
out on the horizon than we supposed. In recognizing 
that fact I am not recanting a single article of my lib- 
eral Christian faith. I am standing my ground, but 
with a fresh infusion of realism. The goal of a saved 
world still remains. That goal is attainable. But the 
struggle will be much longer and harder than we once 
believed. William Dewitt Hyde has well expressed 
it in the hymn which many of us love to sing: 


What though the kingdom long delay, 
And still with haughty foes must cope? 
It gives us that for which we pray, 

A field for toil and faith and hope. 


Be fortified, therefore, with a sense of the greatness 
of your calling. Go forth as prophets and servants of 
God, not as “the hired men” of captious congregations 
or to fetch and carry at the whim of fussy parishioners. 
We ourselves write the price marks of our profession, 
and liberal ministers have been wont to write them 
far too small. But be sure that you have something of 
unique value to serve as collateral to secure the mark 
which you have inscribed. 
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A well-known university president appeared not 
long ago before an audience in my city with a paper on 
the futility of much that is called teaching. He took 
as his theme a line from Muilton’s “‘Lycidas’’: ‘The 
hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.’”’ What a theme 
for a preacher! Not as the title of a sermon—oh, no!— 
rather as a challenge, a daily reminder, solemn and in- 
sistent, of the vocation to which he has been ordained. 
The sheep are always looking up. The sheep are 
always hungry, though often unconsciously so. They 
seldom know what they need to satisfy that hunger. 
It is your business to know that, and to feed them. 

Which is to say that you must have a gospel. I 
use that word in its etymological sense. It must be 
good news. Whatever else you may have in the way 
of learning and technique—and you can never have 
too much of either—you will not be effectively im- 
plemented without a gospel. Be scientific, yes. Ac- 
quaint yourselves as fully as possible with systems, 
theories and ideologies. Master as much as you may 
be able of psychiatry and practical psychology. 
Politics, economics, philosophy, classic literature— 
you should know your way around in all these realms. 

But not one of these is to be your theme! Other 
men are far better equipped to expound them than 
you can possibly be if you are intent upon your own 
peculiar mission. Arrows in your quiver they may be. 
They may serve as windows to let in light upon the 
one great theme which it is yours to expound. Your 
people want you to preach, not to lecture or read 
essays, however excellent they may be. They can go 
elsewhere for that. They want you to preach and in- 
terpret the gospel, the good news entrusted to you of 
God, of an essentially wholesome universe, of the 
yearning heart of man and the power of love to heal 
all its hurts and progressively to establish the kingdom 
of God. The people who will consent to listen to you 
are confused and tortured with doubts and perplexities, 
personal problems, pain, suffering and bereavements. 
What they need and yearn for is comfort and reassur- 
ance to rally their scattered forces anew for the battle 
of life. 

Only a gospel can give them that. 
universal love and redemption. 

* * * 

In Rio de Janeiro last summer it was my good for- 
tune to meet Senorita Gabriela Mistral, Chilean consul 
in that city, poet laureate of Latin America, symbol of 
the finest in Latin-American culture, humanitarian 
and democrat par excellence. To a little group of us 
North Americans she poured out the treasures of her 
mind and heart in an hour of intimate conference. 
Some weeks later, sojourning in her native Chili, I 
saw in the office of Santiago college a tablet bearing 
these words from Senorita Mistral’s pen: 

Above the individual, like an ardent flame, floats 
the standard of nationalism; above nationalism waves 
the banner of race; but, free and untrammeled, far 
above nationalism and race, streams the oriflamme of the 
Spirit: for the Spirit knows naught of limitations, which 
are consumed and annihilated in its ardent, white flame. 


In these words, though cast in the matrix of politi- 
cal and social prophecy, the ultimate unity of mankind 
is envisioned. Such is the very soul of our gospel, 
whose Spirit knows no limitations. To the proclama- 
tion and establishment of that gospel in the earth you 
young men have consecrated yourselves. 

God bless and sustain you! 


Our gospel of 
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Death of Willard Chamberlain Selleck 
Was Ordained to the Universalist Ministry Sixty Years Ago 


at Clifton Springs, New York 


N Saturday morning, July 5, writes Rev. Sheldon 
Shepard, the Riverside, California, daily press 
carried the following announcement: “Death 

came to a beloved citizen of Riverside yesterday after- 
noon, when Dr. Willard Chamberlain Selleck, pastor 
emeritus of All Souls Universalist-Unitarian Church, 
died at his home, 3460 Orange Street, after a brief 
illness.”’ 

Born in Ogdensburg, N. Y., December 29, 1856, 
Dr. Selleck was the second son of William H. and 
Catherine (Phelps) Selleck. His education began in 
the public rural school at North Hammond, St. Law- 
rence County, N. Y., and he had one term in Wesleyan 
Seminary, Gouverneur, N. Y., and three terms in 
State Normal School at Potsdam, N. Y., before enter- 
ing the theological school of St. Lawrence University, 
from which he graduated after three years. He was a 
school teacher for five terms. 

Dr. Selleck was ordained as a minister on February 
2, 1882, at Clifton Springs, N. Y., and held his first 
pastorate in that city, where he served from 1881 to 
May 1, 1883. Other pastorates included: in Norwood, 
Mass., from July 23, 1883, to April 1, 1884; in Franklin, 
Mass., April 13, 1884, to December 1, 1890; in Denver, 
Colo., January 1, 1891, to January 1, 1895; in the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I., January 6, 
1895, to July 1, 1910; and Utica, N. Y., November tb 
1915, to November 30, 1919. 

While holding the pastorate at Denver, he as- 
sisted in founding the denomination’s church, and in 
that city his son was born. 

In 19038, Dr. Selleck received an honorary D. D. 
degree from St. Lawrence University. 

Of scholarly bent, he was the author of five books: 
“The Spiritual Outlook,” published in 1902; “The New 
Appreciation of the Bible’ (1906); “Main Questions 
in Religion” (1916); “The Significance of Jesus 
Christ” (1928); and ‘Personal Words” (1937). Work 
upon his autobiography was halted by his death, with 
the writing approximately three-fourths completed. 

During Dr. Selleck’s long residence in Riverside 
he had taken a keen interest and an active part in the 
civic development of the city. He was director of the 
Community Chest for six years and did important 
work in its reorganization in 1931. First president of 
the Riverside Council of Social Agencies, a related 
organization, he served as its head for seven years. 

Dr. Selleck was president of the Riverside Com- 
munity Hospital board of directors for three years; 
was director for some years of the Riverside County 
Tuberculosis Association; and served as director of 
the Riverside County Humane Society. 

He was a former member of the executive board 
of the Present Day Club and a member of Evergreen 
Lodge No. 259, F. and A. M. For twelve years he 
served as president of the California Universalist 
Convention. He was an organizer of the Twenty Club, 
a group of leading ministers and university professors 


which met monthly at the University Club in Los 
Angeles. 

On the occasion of his twentieth anniversary as 
pastor, he delivered an address on “Twenty Years in 
Riverside” at special services held at the church. In 
1936, on his eightieth anniversary, he preached a 
special sermon to his congregation on ‘Reflections at 
Fourscore.” 

The funeral service was held July 8 at the Simons 
Chapel in Riverside. The service was conducted by 
Rev. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Los Angeles, assisted by other ministers of 
southern California. 

The Rev. Rol W. Benner, dean-elect of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry and successor of 
Dr. Selleck as pastor in Riverside, spoke words of 
appreciation for the church, and emphasized the con- 
tinuing life and influence of the man because of a con- 
stant spirit of helpfulness and an abiding inspiration. 
He said the most prominent characteristics of Dr. 
Selleck were faith, courage and kindliness. 

Dr. E. J. Egly, minister of the Riverside Presby- 
terian church, expressed the indebtedness of the city 
of Riverside for Dr. Selleck’s varied and important 
contributions to its progress and character. 

The Rev. Peter Samsom, minister-elect of the River- 
side church, brought words of appreciation from Uni- 
tarian ministers. He recalled the interest Dr. Selleck 
had always felt in close co-operation between Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians, and contributions of thought 
and service he had made to the increasing friendly 
spirit and the growing understanding and enlarging 
field of common service of the two groups. He char- 
acterized the admiration of Unitarians as a recogni- 
tion of Dr. Selleck’s high character. 

Dr. Edson Reifsnider enriched the service with 
memories of Dr. Selleck’s service in earlier days, re- 
ferring to his sixty years as a Universalist minister, a 
valuable citizen and a molder of thought. He men- 
tioned particularly the value of Dr. Selleck’s writings 
in clarifying religious issues, in advancing thought and 
in inspiration to those who were seeking the way of 
truth. 

Mr. Shepard paid tribute to Dr. Selleck’s charac- 
ter as an embodiment of desirable qualities whose 
combination marks the man of greatness. He spoke 
of his eager search for new truth, his keeping abreast 
and ahead of religious thought, while at the same time 
his spirit was refreshed by the ancient streams of 
faith and reverence. He called to mind his active, 
aggressive life and his unfailing faith in, and commun- 
ion with, the unseen. 

The services in Riverside were concluded at the 
chapel. The remains were cremated and will be taken 
to Providence, R. I., for interment at Swan Point 
Cemeétery. Memorial services will be held in the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, where Dr. 
Selleck had one of his longer pastorates. 
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CELIA 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ELIA was born in Milton. She had two sisters 
and was a most charming baby. At the earliest 
possible moment she sat up and smiled and 

chuckled. Celia liked everyone to notice her. If in 
her white shawl and pink sweater she was for a second 
or two forgotten, she waved her hands and made 
sounds, just as if she was saying: ‘““Here now! Look at 
me. Amuse me. Make funny whistling noises. [am 
ready to laugh all the time, but I do like a little at- 
tention.” 

Celia’s two sisters were Emily and Jane. Jane 
was five and Emily, I think, wasnine. I am not quite 
sure about Emily’s age, but anyway it was there- 
abouts. They both were very fond of Celia and proud 
of her, as well they might be. For Celia was such a 
very pretty and intelligent baby. 

Now, as you know, grown-up people are almost 
always pleased at babies. But they often say very 
curious things. And so they did about Celia. “Oh!” 
would say one, “isn’t she the image of her father’; 
and another would say almost at the same moment: 
“She is so exactly like her mother.’ Sometimes 
men, who do not know what is the best thing to say 
about a baby, would say things like: ‘She certainly 
is a contribution to the human race.” Absent- 
minded persons, like me, would say: ‘““What a merry 
little fellow!’ At that everybody would laugh and 
cry: “Yes, only her name is Celia.” 

So Celia came in for a great deal of attention, and 
one could hardly count the many things said about 
her. I do not intend to make this story much longer, 
so I only tell you what Jane said. Jane looked at 
her sister Celia for quite a long time, and then she 
turned to her mother and said: “Mummy, I think 
Celia’s head is like a book, only the pages aren’t 
opened yet, are they?” 

That is what I like best of all, and I like to think 
that, what Jane thought of Celia, God thinks of you 
and me and everybody: “These are my dear little 
children,” He thinks, ‘and every day a page is open- 
ing in their heads, but only a few pages are opened 
yet.” 

And I like to think of that, because every day is a 
new chance to write on the page something true and 
lovely for those who know us—and for God—to see. 

* * * 


ONE EDITOR OR SEVERAL? 
Harry Adams Hersey 


HE proposition to render the editorial department of the 
Leader more satisfactory by having a board of several edi- 
tors instead of one, seems to me—one who has had considerable 
experience as an editor and long years as a reader—to promise 
about as much satisfaction as would be derived from the appear- 
ance of a suit of clothes designed by several tailors of differing, 
and often opposite, tastes. It would make the Leader a very Fal- 
conbridge among religious journals. Portia said of that gentle- 
man: “I think he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in 
France, his bonnet in Germany and his behavior everywhere.” 
The lady passed no criticism upon each article of attire, but 
was struck by the strange contrasts in the garments and the too 
comprehensive deportment of the wearer. 

Under the present editor, as under any individual equally 
capable, we have, what seems to me indispensable, a “‘person- 
ality.” One gathers from the Leader under his editorship that 
Universalists believe in God, in the historicity of Jesus, in his 
pre-eminence, in “the survival of human personality after bodily 
death,” in the “trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
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revelation from God,” in the necessity for men of Christian 
character and will to apply the principles of Christianity to the 
solution of human problems. 

Not all Universalists believe in all of these. Some ministers 
do not believe in God—in the usual sense—or they disbelieve in 
and even ridicule immortality. Some are utter humanists who 
can claim to have a religion only by so changing the definition 
of the word that it may include whatever it is that they believe. 
This is not to criticize them, or deny their right to express their 
opinions, which they may do freely in the Leader at any time, and 
least of all is it to discount their genuine sincerity. It is simply 
to call attention to the wide variety of thought irour liberal fellow- 
ship. Because of this no man and no journal worth while can 
represent all of us in the editorial columns. But there has always 
been abundant space for readers to express their own views. 

I shudder at the prospect of a reader taking up our journal 
for the first time under a board of editors, to see what Univer- 
salists believe, and finding some of theeditors denying or con- 
tradicting, by implication and in content, what other editors 
had said in the same issue. 

In nearly a lifetime of fellowship with Universalist ministers 
I have never found any four or five who could agree as to the 
doctrines and distinctive characteristics of our faith. This is the 
high privilege that we have in a liberal church. But it renders 
it far more difficult for any man or group of men to represent 
us than would be the case in an authoritative church. 

Under one editor we may find the “beliefs commonly held 
among us” fairly represented. If at any time he changes, or we 
change, to the extent that he represents a minority, then it is our 
privilege to ask for his resignation. But when and if such a time 
comes, let us not fool ourselves by thinking that five men of dif- 
fering opinions can truly represent most of us as well as one man 
has done it in our long history. 

Under the present editor we have even the privilege, if we 
so esteem it, of attacking, sometimes almost viciously, the opin- 
ions and even the motives of contributors, or the editor himself, 
without having our name published. Could a board of editors 
offer us any safer cloak of anonymity than“our'present esteemed 


editor lends us? 
* * * 


HOME IS IN THE HEART 


I'll not believe the home is done. 

The walls may crumble, 

The windows batter in, 

The bricks become dust, 

The beams bow deeply at their load. 
That is the house, and it may fall. 


T’ll not believe the home is done. 
For the home is a thing 
Of lights and shadows, 
Of tears and laughter, 
Of candles and sunshine. 
And memories grown 
Misty with poignant lilacs, 
Bright with high noons. 


And present moments 

Of piercing self-belief, 

Of serving others, 

Of loving God 

In humble meditation. 

Man is always man. And God 

Hath set the solitary in families. 
I'll not believe the home is done. 


The home is not of walls 
But of the hearts of men. 
Of the heights and the deeps of men. 
And the spirit abideth forever. 
That is the home, and 
1’il not believe that it is done. 
Elsie Oakes Barber. 


For the dedication of a parsonage 
New Haven, May 11, 1941. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


THE UNDERSTANDING THAT UPLIFTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A long time since I wrote you, and I have not been growing 
younger or stronger. 

Many times I have wished to talk with you, and to tell you 
of my continued appreciation of The Christian Leader. Owing to 
illness, and absence from home, the paper did not come to me 
regularly, and during the disturbing events of the past months I 
was eager to see what your word would be. Always, when it 
came, it seemed to be the right word, strong and sure, in accord 
with the deepest feeling of my heart. 

Who would refuse to cross the street to help a friend in peril? 
Or who, hating war, would not fight to defend home and loved 
ones? How can anyone do less than fight, in every possible way, 
a thing so evil as that which is destroying the temple of the world? 

I cannot believe that ‘‘an increasing number”’ of the readers 
of the Leader are opposed to the spirit and ideals of the paper. 

Iam one of the least important of its readers, but I feel that 
there are a great many like myself, who have received from it so 
much of inspiration, help and comfort that they would regret 
exceedingly any changes on lines suggested by Dr. Shepard. 

Courage, honesty, tolerance, a great love of humanity, to- 
gether with the love of nature which has enriched your writings— 
these are some of the great qualities that have expressed Uni- 
versalism as I understand it, and have helped to make The Chris- 
tian Leader a great power for good. Long may it live! 

Caroline W. Knapp. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 


THE NOBLE ATTITUDE OF A NOBLE MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was with surprise that I read Sheldon Shepard’s article 
and your editorial in which I was suggested for ‘‘another editor’’ 
of the Leader. I assure you that Sheldon never discussed this 
matter with me, nor did I have the slightest idea that he had 
written the article. It hardly seems necessary to add that I am 
not a candidate for such a position, nor am I participating in 
any campaign to have you ousted as editor. 

Having said this, however, I must in all honesty add that I 
find myself in disagreement with your editorials of recent months 
regarding the war, especially those in which you advocate the en- 
trance of the United States into the conflict as an “all-out” 
belligerent if such a step is necessary. Of course this difference 
of opinion between us on the war issue is not news to you. I 
stated my position a year or more ago in a letter to you, which you 
published among the reactions. I cannot speak for Sheldon, but 
it is only on the war issue that your statement, “Probably he 
and Dr. Blauvelt . . . . have held their convictions about the 
paper for some time,” has any application so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

I think that I can appreciate in some measure the difficulties 
with which these crucial days confront the editor of a religious 
journal, because they do not differ greatly from the problems 
which every conscientious minister is also facing. I would cer- 
tainly be the last to seek any curtailment of your right and free- 
dom to express your viewpoint on any issue in the editorial 
columns. I also assume that your editorials represent the ma- 
jority opinion on the war among Universalists, both ministers 
and laity. I do wonder, however, whether that majority shares 
your position regarding our entrance into the war as a belligerent. 

Nevertheless, just because you do enjoy the right freely to 
express your viewpoint in your editorials, and assuming that you 
voice the majority position on the war among our people, you 
have an added responsibility as the man chosen to edit the Leader 
in these days of confusion and conflict. 

For one thing, I believe that the pages of the Leader ought to 
present the minority, as well as the majority, viewpoint on the 
war issue. I am not now referring to the editorial columns. 
They belong to you. But I feel it to be your. duty to ask for, and 
to print, articles which present the minority position on the war. 
I do not have an index or a file of the Leader for the past year or 


more, but during that time I cannot recall] more than two or three 
articles which set forth the viewpoint of the minority toward the 
present conflict. There are those in our denomination, both 
among the ministers and the laity, who are qualified to write 
such articles. Moreover, there are articles appearing in other 
religious journals which are deserving of wider consideration by 
being reprinted in the Leader, such as ‘‘America’s Role in the 
Crisis’ by Dr. E. Stanley Jones, or the statement of the American 
Friends Service Committee entitled “A Call to Persons of Good 
Will,’ both of which you undoubtedly read in recent issues of 
The Christian Century. That such articles are available for re- 
printing seems evidenced by the fact that the statement by the 
Friends appeared in full on the church page of our local news- 
paper last Saturday evening, a page edited by Dr. George Rich- 
mond Grose, a retired Methodist minister, who shares your 
views on the war and who frequently reprints your editorials on 
his page. What I am saying is that the Leader is the journal of 
the entire Universalist fellowship, which includes those who do 
not believe in the attempt to settle international differences by 
the war method as well as those who do believe in that method. 
It is your responsibility as editor to see that it does not become 
an agency of propaganda for either viewpoint. 

Again, I believe it to be your responsibility as editor of the 
Leader to arrive at a clearer and more sympathetic understanding 
of what pacifism involves. 

For example, take this sentence in your editorial, ““The Hood 
and the Bismarck,’’ which appeared in the June 7th issue: “‘And 
some carry the argument to its logical end that if foes of freedom 
come here we should disarm them with nonresistance and Chris- 
tian love.’’ I assume that you are here referring to the pacifist 
approach to evil. But do you make no distinction in your own 
thought between pacifism and passivism, or are these two terms 
synonymous for you? The method which pacifism seeks to use 
in dealing with evil is nonviolent resistance, which is poles apart 
from nonresistance. It means resisting injustice with justice, 
tyranny with liberty, evil with good, ill will with good will, hate 
with love. No pacifist will deny that such an approach to evil 
does not cost something. It may cost him his life—but so does 
the war method. It may cost him his freedom—but so does war, 
for modern war cannot be fought by a debating society, and in the 
light of events since 1918 it must be evident that war does not 
make the world safe for democracy; it makes the world safe for 
dictatorship, for some Hitler who appears on the horizon of a 
world in which victor and vanquished alike stagger under the 
burden of war’s chaos, and who offers to lead men to the Promised 
Land if they will but follow him. If that was true after the 
Great War, what do you imagine will be the economic, political 
and social consequences of the present struggle regardless of who 
may at long last be declared the military victor? The pacifist 
program will cost something, but do you think that its cost in the 
long run will equal the cost of war? And what can war be ex- 
pected to accomplish beyond the defeat of the Axis powers on 
land and sea and in the air? Can it assure the uprooting of the 
totalitarian idea from men’s minds? But is it not that idea 
which menaces the democratic way of life? When the war is 
ended, the nations will have to employ the pacifist method of 
dealing with evil if totalitarianism is to be defeated. Do you see 
much hope for a peace based on justice, mercy and good will, re- 
gardless of which side wins, when the representatives of the na- 
tions gather to write a peace treaty in a world which war has ~ 
filled with the spirit of hate and the desire for vengeance? The 
pacifist method of dealing with evil cannot assure a speedy de- 
feat of the Axis powers, but it can assure their ultimate defeat as 
the enemies of mankind by displacing their enmity with good 
will—a result which war cannot hope to achieve. 

Finally, I believe it to be your responsibility as editor of 
the Leader in these days of conflict and confusion to interpret 
world events in the light of the Universalist avowal of faith. 

Because I believe this, I find it very difficult to understand 
you in such a sentence as this from your editorial ‘““A Peace 
Stripped of Revenge” in the June 7th issue: ‘‘We endorse the 
war as a grim and terrible necessity, and doing it we avow anew 
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our faith in God as Eternal and Unconquerable (All-Conquering?) 
Love and in the power of men of good will and the sacrificial spirit 
to overcome all evil and progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God. I confess that I cannot reconcile those two positions in 
my own thinking, and I would certainly appreciate a further 
elaboration of them by you in an editorial. It is partially from 
the declarations in our avowal of faith that I have come to the 
pacifist position. If I have overlooked some implications of that 
avowal which make possible a reconciliation between it and war, 
I want to know it. 
Charles Clare Blawvelt. 


Pasadena, Calif. 


* * 


PRINCIPAL WARD ON EDITORS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me that our mutual friend Sheldon Shepard gives 
his case away in his first paragraph in last week’s Leader. I have 
known the Leader ever since I was a boy. I knew Dr. George H. 
Emerson when I was in college. I met him many times after 
my college days. I knew Dr. Bisbee very well indeed. Now and 
then I get a letter from someone scorning the Leader and asking 
my help to get rid of the editor. I have never yet been convinced 
that we should change editors. I marvel at your good patience 
and your continuing power. Your editorial in reply to Shepard is 
an almost perfect statement of what the ideal editor ought to be. 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 


* * 


OPPOSITION INSTEAD OF CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a reader of the Leader for more than a half-century, I 
should like to record with you my satisfaction with your edi- 
torial policy regarding the war emergency. 

I read daily three Boston newspapers and I have yet to 
learn of any definite plan offered by the isolationists to bring 
about peace. Generals Grant and Sherman hated war—every 
man in the street no less. 

In the Civil War, the pacifists did offer some plans. One 
group of sincere Northerners thought we ought to let the South 
go out of the Union, taking slavery along. Another group ad- 
vocated cash purchase of the slaves. But in this war I discover 
no concrete plan. Senator Wheeler advocates a negotiated peace 
but offers no plan. He does not suggest any surety to go on 
Hitler’s bond, if an undertaking is drawn up. 

When it comes to a plan for peace, the pacifists seem to 
be completely stumped, as was the London police officer in 
“Bleak House,’’ who commanded poor little Jo to “move on.” 
And poor Jo, looking pathetically up at the officer, said, “But 
where?’ And the officer could only repeat his command, ‘‘Move 
on!” 

Samuel W. Mendum. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


MR. MASON ANSWERS PETRIE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The short reaction of John Clarence Petrie of Houston, 
Texas, in your issue of June 14 interested me much. Of course 
an entire system of theology or of philosophy cannot be stated in 
two paragraphs of a short letter. In fairness to Mr. Petrie this 
fact should be kept in mind. 

However, we read that ‘Niebuhr does not hold that only 
God can accomplish anything.” A little below we read, ‘“‘Niebuhr 
holds that only God can bring in the Kingdom of God.” Man 
should do his best, in his “finite” and ‘imperfect’? way at the 
same time. 

Now taking these two statements about what God can or 
cannot do, to the man in the street not acquainted with the in- 
tricate highways, byways, and one-way streets of theology, a 
contradiction more than merely verbal might puzzle his inquir- 
ing mind. 

If only God can bring in His own Kingdom, why should 
efeble man try to do anything about it? He may, it is true, make 
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a gesture at it, try to satisfy his longing for something to be done 
about it, but, after all, only God can do it, so why worry? Hence 
many may not try to do anything about it, and so “pass the 
buck’ on to a supposedly supernatural, omnipotent, and omnis- 
cient Deity, who can “‘do all things” and yet cannot do all things. 

Somehow it seems to this writer that no sort of “Kingdom 
of God” or a “Democracy of God and man by united effort”’ will 
ever arrive without man’s using every ounce of his mental and 
spiritual power to bring in this “Kingdom” or ‘“‘Democracy”— 
the latter term more pleasing to this writer than a vestigial frag- 
ment of an outworn monarchical concept of Mt. Sinai storm- 
God connotations, worthy to be thrown into the nearest or most 
convenient ash-can. 

In a word, Niebuhr does not appeal to this particular cor- 
respondent as far as his theology goes. 

George L. Mason. 


Orange, Mass. 


* * 


SCOTT AND HIS DELIGHTFUL MATHEMATICS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is amusing to watch American admirers of the dialectical 
theologians explain away the hard doctrines. Witness Mr. 
Petrie in “reactions” of June 14. The only way I have of know- 
ing what a writer believes is what he writes. I note the editor 
put over Mr. Petrie’s letter the caption, ‘““From One Who Un- 
derstands Niebuhr.” If that is the editor’s judgment, it is mine 
that that adds up to two who do not understand Niebuhr. As 
for that, Niebuhr is not worth understanding except as an in- 
tellectual exercise. 

Harold Scott. 

Flint, Mich. 


* * 


BROTHER WHITESMITH AND OUR CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That’s a smartly written letter on “Sentimentalism versus 
Common Sense” in issue of June 21. But it holds up the wrong 
side of the cloth. 

It hurts to have my church disparaged, and what Brother 
Whitesmith decries in our constituency seems but the shadow in 
the picture to lighten and add beauty by contrast for those who 
know. Many noble men and women have drawn inspiration from 
our faith. They have been our witness to the world. Leaders 
of renown, and thousands just as useful though unrecognized, 
have stood unwaveringly for integrity of conduct, gentleness of 
demeanor, blessing of households, good will among neighbors. 
Praise God that our church has both leavened the religious teach- 
ing of the past and also added fiber and strength to mass life in 
free America. Many great social undertakings have emanated 
from our church. Only these have not been catalogued and new- 
comers do not know. 

I glory in those of our churches who have persisted through 
long years, never strong in numbers, always short of funds, often 
overshadowed by larger liberal groups, but still pursuing their 
charted way while performing self-imposed tasks. 

Yes, there are little people whose dealings scarcely reflect our 
preachment of glad tidings. They have their day. But the ones 
who are remembered, who live in the words and works of those 
whose trust they won, are the friendly smiling people whom to 
know is to love. If there were no root of substance in our or- 
ganism it would wither. Give it the gardener’s care and it will 
develop resources of personality, gather to itself a sustaining 
membership and carry faithfully the Lord’s labor. 

Burte B. Gibbs. 


Manomet, Mass. 
* * 


DREAD OF WAR AND PERFORMANCE OF DUTY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We should not let dread of war deter from duty. 

How far should we expect our conduct to be followed by 
others? Indrinking. As pacifists, do we expect or wish that the 


British, Chinese and Russians shall be nonresisters? 
L. 
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Our Library Desk 


The New Testament in Basic English. 

(E. P. Duttonand Co. $2.00.) 

There are 414,825 words in the English 
language. I have heard it said that a col- 
lege graduate is probably somewhat ac- 
quainted with about a tenth of these. Yet 
C. K. Ogden of the Orthological Institute 
of Cambridge, England, claims that with a 
vocabulary of only 850 English words you 
can say anything you want to say. 

To the growing list of books which con- 
fines itself to this basic vocabulary, the 
New Testament is now added. A number 
of eminent Bible scholars have co-oper- 
ated in its compilation and the result is a 
new translation of the world’s perennial 
best seller which, if losing the charm of the 
now archaic English of early translations, 
gains the attractiveness of freshness and 
simplicity. For instance, instead of “mote 
in thy brother’s eye,’’ we have “‘the grain 
of dust in your brother’s eye,’’ and instead 
of ‘‘the beam in thine own eye,” we have 
“the bit of wood which is in your eye”; 
or again, instead of ‘‘Sufficient to the day 
is the evil thereof,’ we have ‘‘Take the 
trouble of the day as it comes.”’ In many 
instances we are brought much nearer the 
original meaning, and taken as a whole the 
work is a brilliant achievement. 

The New Testament is at present trans- 
lated into a thousand and one tongues. 
But some day this Basie English transla- 
tion may replace them all. With the fail- 
ure of Esperanto, if German is not to be 
the international language of the future, 
there is good reason to believe that it will 
be this simplified form of English. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


He Looked for a City. By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$2.50.) 


The author gained a great name by his 
novel of the first World War, ‘If Winter 
Comes.”’ If he does not do so well for him- 
self in ‘He Looked for a City,” it is that 
his book is not “‘timed”’ or that it is in the 
style of a tract. 

When a nation is fighting for its very life, 
as Britain is, it is understandable why 
there might not be enthusiasm for a novel 
which portrays pacifism of a noble variety 
and depicts the psychosis of savagery 
within a people which war brings about. 
The needless sacrifice of such people as the 
talented poet who dies in an English 
prison for his pacifism, the warmhearted 
German governess who is hounded to 
suicide, the lovable vicar who gives up 
family ties and public esteem, do not make 
this a good novel for propaganda purposes. 

One of the reasons why this novel is 
eminently readable is that its characters 
are clearly drawn. One might say that 
their outlines are too definite and the result 
is a lack of psychological insight. The 
vicar, the vicar’s wife, the German gov- 
erness, the sons and daughters, are as 
stereotyped as the characters in high-school 
drama who reiterate “I swan!” or “‘Egad!”’ 


They move and speak like puppets to 
convey the author’s thought. 

But the author’s thought is worth con- 
sidering. His ethical and spiritual dis- 
cernments are keen and clear. He has 
seen the domestic fruitage of war in 
England’s postwar decades and he renders 
it with power and clarity. It is the more 
noteworthy in that this book, afire with 
honest conviction, has been written under 
the shadow of a war that is even more 
imminent. What it may lack in abiding 
literary quality it more than makes up in 
its vital understanding of the deeper 
spiritual crisis beneath all war. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


of ** 


Joseph, The Story of Twelve Brothers. 
By Florence W. Klaber. (Beacon Press. 
$1.00. Guide for Teachers, 15 cents.) 


In this little book we find the beginning 
of a solution to the controversy between 
those who want ‘‘more Bible” for the pri- 
mary and junior departments, and those 
who feel that the children are still too 
young. For here is the story of Joseph 
written in a clear and convincing style with- 
out theological implications and interpre- 
tations, holding to the Biblical narrative 
where it has meaning, and omitting what 
the child does not need because he has not 
the necessary understanding as yet. And 
from this kind of treatment the story of Jo- 
seph emerges with a new value and beauty 
that many will never before have seen in it. 
For it becomes a tale of twelve brothers and 
the rivalry and jealousy among them. It be- 
comes a tale in which we can understand 
why they sold Joseph—he was not as per- 
fect a brother as we sometimes thought. 
And through the whole story we see the 
growth of that understanding and sym- 
pathy that can eventually grow up among 
brothers. 

Sibling rivalry is a very present difficulty 
in our culture—quarreling brothers (yes, 
and sisters) are rarely unknown in our 
church schools. Here is a book that can 
lead to a worth-while discussion of these 
very problems which the children are fac- 
ing today, and show them how they have 
existed through the centuries, and that 
they can be solved. 

Even were it not forthe fact that itis a val- 
uable book for use in church schools, it 
would still be of use, for it is also a charm- 
ing book, looking like the picture books to 
which the child is already accustomed. 
The illustrations have accuracy, but they 


also have charm. They are alive and full. 


of movement, and will add much to the 
understanding of the story. 

The teacher’s guide is brief, but it is also 
full of suggestions which will be helpful. 
Mrs. Klaber has shown the teacher how 
they may demonstrate the growth of the 
twelve brothers, she has pointed out how 
conversation about the children’s relations 
with ‘their own siblings may come out of 
the telling of this story, and she has sug- 
gested other expressive mediums which 
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may help to clarify the meaning of this 
ancient legend of the Hebrew people. 

I hope that this slim little volume with 
its one complete story from the Old Testa- 
ment will be followed by others similar to 
it. There is lasting value to our church 
schools in having stories such as this told 
without theological interpretation and in 
words they can understand. They will 
give a basis on which later the implica- 
tions and interpretations may be built. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


* * 


The Still Waters. By Alton Clinton 
Lawton. (The Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston. $1.25.) 


This play in seven scenes is an attempt 
to dramatize, with modern touches, the 
Book of Job, but it fails on more than one 
count. In the first place, the grandeur of 
Job is lost almost entirely. In the second 
place, the dramatization is weak and some- 
times absurd. Lucifer and Satan are iden- 
tified, and cast into the character of a vil- 
lain who sneaks and ha-has through scene 
after scene. At the time when Job was 
written, scholars seem to be agreed, Satan 
had not yet been transformed into the 
spirit of evil. He was a heavenly messenger 
and a kind of trial attorney for God, but 
deliberate evil of a malicious nature was 
not his specialty. 

We must wait longer for an acceptable 
and usable dramatization of Job. 


Max A. Kapp. 


k Ok 

Backgammon. By Millard Hopper. 

(A. S. Barnes and Co., New York. 
$1.00.) 


After discussion of an empirical basis 
for theism or wars and rumors of wars, it 
is a relief to pick up a book on backgam- 
mon. It takes us back to the country 
store of the nineteenth century, to old 
Old England and to ancient Rome. In 
the book are clear, simple directions for the 
great strategist and the modest beginner. 
Checkers and cheese, backgammon and 
ham sandwiches, isn’t it refreshing to have 
even a bit of these in our complicated, 
specialized lives? Or even to read about 
them? 

Dae aoe 


* * 


The Garden Otherworldly with Added 
Verses. By Rita Madan Hardie. (Wal- 
ter H. Baker Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


This is an attractively-bound and well- 
printed book. Of its 63 pages, several are 
given to a foreword in which the author 
discusses her conviction that poetry should 
“feed the spirit.” 

Her own spirit, as shown in the verses 
that follow, is reverent and religious. She 
loves nature in many of its manifestations, 
she loves people and animals, and she en- 
joys a joke, as several of her lighter poems 
show. “A Saga in Little” tells of a stray 
cat that came to her home: 

“To claim that age-old basic right— _ 

The hearthside comfort for the night.” 


Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 
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AT FERRY BEACH 


The adult discussion group, which will 
meet under the chairmanship of Rev. Max 
A. Kapp each evening during the Religious 
Education Institute, will hold its first ses- 
sion Sunday, July 20. Rabbi Israe! Har- 
burg of Lynn, Mass., one of the faculty 
members, will speak informally on “An 
Introduction into Jewish Customs and 
Ceremonies.” 

Two recipients of Earle scholarships who 
will attend the Religious Education In- 
stitute this year are Sue Smith of Smithton, 
Pa., and Roger Cameron of Gloucester, 
Mass. Miss Smith is superintendent of 
the church school and an officer of the 
Pennsylvania Church School Association. 
Mr. Cameron is teacher of a boys’ class in 
the Gloucester church school. 

Rev. Emerson 8. Schwenk of Bridge- 
port, Conn., will conduct the worship ser- 
vice of the church school session on Sunday 
morning, July 20, at 9.45 in Rowland Hall. 
Following this the young people’s group 
will be led by Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, 
the adults by Prof. Alfred S. Cole. Profes- 
sor Cole, who, together with Dr. Skinner 
has written a new Life of John Murray, 
will speak on “Sidelights ‘of Universalist 
History.” 


a * 


RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 


In a recent report on the 18th annual 
observance of Race Relations Sunday, the 
Federal Council of Churches states that 
local observances were held in 150 cities, 
41 states, besides Washington, D. C., and 
Hawaii. These observances took various 
forms. Besides the churches, there was 
co-operation from colleges, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. groups, federations, inter- 
racial commissions, and urban leagues. 
The press, radio and pulpit were used to a 
great extent. Among the “high spots” 
from community reports, we find many 
races represented. In Pasadena, Calif., 
races represented were the Negro, Chinese, 
Filipino, Japanese, and Jewish; in North 
Dakota and South Dakota, Indians at- 
tended; in many cities in California, Ari- 
zona and Texas, there were Mexicans. 
T. Z. Koo and E. Stanley Jones, from the 
National Preaching Mission, spoke in 
churches in Missouri; in Oakland, Calif., 
Roland Hayes sang. Other musicians 
made speeches, led concerts. Pulpits were 
exchanged, and choirs also. Discussion 
groups and worship services were held. 
In several places exhibits of art and edu- 
cation were arranged. 

Universalist church schools observed 
this day, the Sunday nearest Lincoln’s 
birthday, Feb. 9, as American Friendship 
Day, taking an offering for the work at 
Suffolk, Va. In many Y. P. C. U. groups, 
programs on race relations, the gifts of the 
Negro, points in Negro history, were 
planned, and Negro spirituals were sung. 
It is encouraging that the general observ- 
ance of this day has spread, and that with 


it continued interest in better interracial 
feeling is being fostered. 
* * 


FOR ADULT GROUPS 


By Roswell P. 
(Friendship Press. $1.00.) 


This book is a treatise against provin- 
cialism in the minds of Christian people. 
For Christians, international problems are 
not a matter of optional interest. The 
problem of world order is for Christians an 
imperative. The Christian believes that 
the world was created by God and that all 
men are created by God. No matter how 
chaotic the world, the Christian church 
must carry on. 

In the chapter entitled ‘What Is 
Wrong?” Mr. Barnes reminds us that in 
world politics at present there is no recog- 
nized authority beyond the sovereignty of 
nations. In the civil community we have 
order, in the world community anarchy. 
In the chapter entitled ‘““‘What Is Needed?”’ 
he reminds us that better human beings 
are needed, but that this is not enough. A 
more adequate world political organization 
is necessary. A common understanding 
of moral responsibility among diverse na- 
tions is necessary. A more world-conscious 
church is needed. 

Mr. Barnes sees the missionary enter- 
prise not as a means of saving a few souls 
from hell-fire, but rather as a means of lay- 
ing the groundwork for the building of a 
world order which may some day be able to 
solve the eccn»omic and political problems 
by peaceful means. In this connection 
there is a chapter, ‘‘The Ecumenical 
Movement and the World Order,” and also 
“The Church as Leaven in National 
Policy.”’ 

This book is worth reading if for no other 
reason than to remind us that we are not 
simply members of a certain church in a 
specific locality, but members of a fellow- 
ship which reaches around the world. 

Robert M. Rice. 


This book, as is true of all reviewed on 
this page, is in the G. S.S. A. loan library 
and may be borrowed for the asking. 

* * 
TOWARD UNDERSTANDING 
JEWISH PEOPLE 


Children of the Promise. By Florence 
Crannell Means. (Friendship Press. 
Cloth $1.00, paper 60 cents.) 


“Children of the Promise’’ is a signif- 
icant title for a dramatic story of a family 
of three Jewish children, their community, 
their religion and their school relationships. 

The children, ages ten, eleven and six, 
live with their grandparents who are or- 
thodox Jews. The story begins at the time 
of year when Jews are observing the 
autumn holiday. This necessitates the 
absence of the two older children from 
school. Consequently the Six B class loses 
the attendance and grade contest for the 
month. The class becomes aroused just as 


A Christian Imperative. 
Barnes. 


any class might in a city school where all 
nationalities are represented and their dif- 
ferences not understood. 

Miss Schiller, the teacher, realizes that 
something must be done to broaden the 
thinking of her pupils and to make them 
tolerant and appreciative of the races of 
the world. She uses the social studies 
period for this purpose. A study is made 
of the nationalities within the classroom, 
and a representative of each shows or tells 
about the contribution of his people. 

The social studies group soon turns into 
a social action group. The class finds the 
need of a nursery school to which small 
children may go while their parents are at 
work. This means all nationalities working 
together for the good of the community. 
The teacher enlists financial help from her 
chureh. She and the children find a store 
which together they clean and fix up to use 
for the nursery school. Then it becomes 
their duty to see that the little ones get to 
and from school safely. This gives the class 
a permanent interest in the nursery school. 

‘Hach race, each nation has its own gifts 
to give, and it’s all these gifts together 
that make America so splendid,’’ Miss 
Schiller tells her class. She begins to teach 
them this by helping them to live together 
peacefully and by doing something con- 
structive for the good of the community. 

This book is well written with story 
appeal for boys and girls. The hinted sug- 
gestions might well be gathered up and 
lead into a study of present-day religions, 
or of people living today who are from other 
races yet are making contributions in all 
walks of life. This book would be an ex- 
cellent textbook for a unit of work and 
would be most valuable in the active lib- 
rary of the church school or on the browsing 
table. It is especially suited for use in a 
city church school. 

Harriet M. Stevens. 


* * 


MISS HARRISON TO BE AT 
MURRAY GROVE 


At the Murray Grove Institute, July 27- 
Aug. 3, Miss Alice Harrison, director -of 
religious education at the First Univer- 
salist Church of Lynn, will conduct two 
courses for church school teachers, ‘““How 
to Teach in the Church School” and ‘‘Ma- 
terials and Methods for the Church 
School.’’ Other members of the faculty 
dealing with general church work, women’s 
and youth work will be Rev. and Mrs. 
Edgar R. Walker of Albion, N. Y., Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr of Philadelphia and 
Rey. Douglas Frazier of Boston. 


ie ork 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Reports from leaders in the church school 
of Denver mention growth and improve- 
ment at many points in their program. A 
nursery roll is being organized and plans 
made for further strengthening of the work 
next year. 
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Abington Church Holds Centennial Service 


Sunday, June 29, at the regular service 
of worship the Abington, Mass., Univer- 
salist church celebrated the centennial 
of the laying of its cornerstone, which oc- 
curred July 4,1841. The pastor, Rev. M.C. 
Ward, preached on “The Cornerstone,” 
Mrs. Mary S. Attwood played the organ 
and the vested choir was augmented by 
members of the original vested choir 
founded in 1911. 

In 1840 this society was worshiping in 
the Town House on Central Street and 
its acting pastor was Elmer Hewitt, who 
had come from Vermont. The completed 
church building was dedicated Dec. 22, 
1841, at the forenoon service, with sermon 
by Rey. Sylvanus Cobb of Malden. That 
afternoon a service was held in the church 
with sermon by Rev. Hosea Ballou, and 
Elmer Hewitt was ordained to the ministry. 

This first building was a one-story edifice 
with steeple. In 1850 a bell was hung in 
the tower during the pastorate of Rev. 
Nathaniel Gunnison. From 1860 to 1866 
the pastor was Rev. Joseph Crehore. The 
society was large and active. The church 
was enlarged and remodeled. The steeple 
was removed, the building lifted, a vestry 
with stage built underneath, and a vesti- 
bule with steeple built on the front of the 
church. The cornerstone of this, which is 
the present structure, was laid with Ma- 
sonic services by John Cutler lodge Sept. 
23, 1864, Mr. Crehore being chaplain of 
the lodge. The church held its services 
in the Masonic building while the rebuild- 
ing was in progress. The new structure 
was rededicated Feb. 21, 1866, Mr. Cre- 
hore preaching the sermon and Henry 
Noyes playing the organ. 

The Abington Universalist church was 
organized April 6, 1836, when meeting in 


the old School House on Plymouth Street, 
and Rev. Thomas Whittemore of Cam- 
bridge was the supply preacher. 

The 50th anniversary was observed in 
1886 when Rev. B. F. Bowles was pastor, 
and he gave the historical address. Henry 
Noyes played the organ. 

The 75th anniversary was celebrated in 
1911 with roll call, old home service and 
consecration service. Historical address 
by Mary Otis Nash, sermon by the pastor, 
Rey. Frank H. Billington. The organist 
was Alberta Ford. During Mr. Billing- 
ton’s pastorate the church was repainted, 
the interior redecorated, the stained glass 
memorial windows installed, and the organ 
moved to the front of the church. 

May 21, 1916, the 80th anniversary was 
celebrated with morning, afternoon and 
evening services. Sermons by Rev. F. A. 
Bisbee and Rev. Melvin S. Nash. Organ- 
ists were Mrs. George E. Gomley, Mrs. 
B. C. Faunce and Mrs. J. Webster Perry. 

The centennial of the society was ob- 
served in April 1936 and the history of the 
society was given by the Misses Alice and 
Bessie Nash. Sermon by the pastor, Rev. 
M. C. Ward. Organists were Mrs. Grace 
Faunce, Mrs. Rose Underhill and Mrs. J. 
Webster Perry. Mrs. Mary Shaw Att- 
wood gave an organ recital. Dr. William 
Loud told reminiscences of his ancestor, 
Reuben Loud, the first president of the 
society. 

The steeple of the church was blown off 
in the hurricane of Sept. 21, 1938, and in 
1939 a belfry was built to replace it. 
During the past few years the grounds 
have been regraded, the interior redeco- 
rated and the exterior repainted. The re- 
pair committee has been Edwin Adler, 
Perey Whiting and William Colburn. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE 


Twenty-nine young people from Ala- 
bama, Georgia and North Carolina met at 
the Shinn Memorial Universalist Church 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., June 27-29, for the 
seventh annual conference of the Southern 
Liberal Young People’s Federation. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Mrs. R. Milton Morgan, daughter of Dr. 
Carl A. Polson, pastor of the Chattanooga 
church. Other speakers were Rev. Leonard 
C. Prater of Camp Hill, Ala., on “John 
Murray,” Horace Ward of Wilmington, 
N. C., on “The Meaning of Life,’ and 
Robert Hart of Atlanta, Ga., on “Is Social- 
ism Unworkable because of the Limita- 
tions of Human Nature?” 

On Saturday afternoon out-of-town visi- 
tors were taken on a sightseeing trip. 

A banquet was held at the church on 
Saturday evening with J. M. Fisher of 


Chattanooga as toastmaster. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Harry M. Cary of Brass- 
town, N. C., whose subject was ‘“‘Religious 
Liberalism in Japan.’’ Following the 
banquet a dance was held at the home of 
Mr. Ridge, a trustee of the Chattanooga 
church. 

Sunday morning regular Sunday school 
was held, and the morning sermon was 
given by Dr. Roger D. Bosworth of At- 
lanta, Ga., with Mr. Prater delivering the 
invocation and benediction. Dr. Bosworth 
discussed the problem of attuning our lives 
to fit God’s purpose, and suggested that 
this be developed as a theme for next year’s 
conference, which he invited to Atlanta, 
where the federation was organized in 
1985. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking Dr. 
Polson and the members of the Chatta- 
nooga church for their gracious hospi- 
tality, and urging the greatest possible in- 


terest in the work of the federation by 
all Southern liberal young people. Greet- 
ings were extended to the national Y. P. 
C. .U.. and. YP.oR-U. Ttiawassrecome 
mended that joint meetings be held by 
these two groups during the year. 

Officers elected were: President, Rufus 
B. McCall, Atlanta, Ga.; vice-president, 
Elithe Outlaw, Seven Springs, N. C.; 
secretary, Mary Jane Bowers, Canon, Ga.; 
treasurer, Rachel Robinson, Clinton, N. C.; 
members at large, Jean Hill, Winder, Ga., 
Eudine Morgan, Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Thomas Heard, Camp Hill, Ala. 


EDITOR’S SUMMER ADDRESSES 


The editor of The Christian Leader is in 
his office during the summer every second 
or third week. Summer addresses: For 
telegrams and express matter, Cobleskill, 
N. Y. Mail, R. D. 2, Richmondville, 
N. Y. Telephone, Summit, N. Y., 2 F 1-1. 


DR. CUMMINS’ 
PREACHING ENGAGEMENTS 


Aug. 10, 10.30 a. m. 
Union service at First Church of Christ, 
Bradford (suburb of Haverhill), Mass. 
Aug. 24, 10.45 a. m. 
Unitarian church, Plymouth, Mass. 
Aug. 31,11 a.m: 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Sept. 7, 10.30 a. m. 
Union service at Central Methodist 
Church, Lawrence, Mass. 


BIRTHPLACE SEASON 
OPENS 


The Clara Barton camp for diabetic 
girls opened its 1941 nine-week season, 
filled to capacity, with a record attendance 
registered for the first two-week period. 
The girls are mostly under 10 years of 
age. 

The present problem is one of funds. 
The chairman of the birthplace committee 
urges special gifts at this time, and the 
placement of more stockings. All who are 
interested are cordially invited to visit the 
camp. To see actually what is being done 
will lessen the need for so many specific 
calls for funds. 


INSTITUTE OF 
CHURCHMANSHIP 


A feature of the institute at Ferry Beach, 
July 26 to Aug. 2, will be a course for 
young adults under the leadership of Prof. 
Ralph W. Woodward of Yale divinity 
school. 


SUMMER SERVICES 
AT PORTSMOUTH 

The Portsmouth, N. H., church an- 
nounces special community services during 
July and August each Sunday morning 
from 9.15 to 10 o’clock. Dr. C. Telford 
Erickson is the minister. 
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“CHARLES MELLEN KNIGHT 


On Monday, July 7, there occurred at 
Akron, Ohio, the funeral of a very re- 
markable man—a longtime Universalist 
and a noted scientist. Dr. Knight was 
born Feb. 1, 1848, in Dummerston, Vt., 
of parents active in Vermont Universalism 
and very active in the fields of education 
and all progressive movements. He re- 
ceived his education at Westbrook semi- 
nary and Tufts college. After a period in 
the West he went to Harvard and the In- 
stitute of Technology to specialize in 
chemistry. For a time he taught in God- 
dard seminary, and in 1875 became head 
of the department of chemistry in Buchtel 
college. Besides his special field he was a 
dean and, for two years, acting president. 
A chemical laboratory was built and named 
for him. In 1909 he established a course in 
rubber chemistry, the first in any American 
college, and he has been the consulting 
chemist of some of the big rubber corpora- 
tions. 

In 1882 he married May Acomb of 
Tidioute, Pa., who died in 1930. There 
are three children, all graduates of Buch- 
tel and living in Akron. 

Dr. Knight has for many years spent the 
winters in Coral Gables, Fla., though his 
permanent home has been Akron. 

He was a quiet gentleman, of refined 
tastes, actively interested in literature, 
farsighted as to the future of science, a 
favorite with all his pupils, and always 
deeply interested in the personal as well 
as the educational welfare of his students. 

His contribution to the rubber develop- 
ment was a notable one. As a retired 
president of an Ohio college recently said: 
“Everyone in Ohio knows what the rubber 
industry owes to Dr. Knight. Its begin- 
ning owes more to him than to any other 
single person.” 

The last services were held in the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Robert Tredell, 
which has been his home, since his wife’s 
death, when in Akron. The services were 
conducted by Dr. George Cross Baner, 
minister of the Universalist church, and 
Dr. Lee §. McCollester, a nephew of Dr. 
Knight. 

Lee S. McCollester. 


MRS. CHARLES P. HALL 


After a long illness Ella (Wilcox) Hall, 
wife of Rev. Charles Priest Hall, for many 
years the minister of the Universalist 
church in Valley Falls, R. L., died June 30 
at the Doolittle home in Foxboro, Mass. 
Funeral services, conducted by Rev. E. 
Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, Raia 
friend of the family for more than 35 years, 
were held July 3 in the Valley Falls church. 
Burial was in the family crypt in the mauso- 
leum in Roger Williams cemetery in 
Providence. - 

The daugher of J. H. and Sarah (Brown) 
Wilcox, Ella M. Wilcox was born Aug. 8, 
1867, at Little Falls, N. Y. She was mar- 
ried, Oct. 16, 1890, to Mr. Hall, then min- 
ister of the Universalist church in Hun- 
tington, N. Y. Four years later they moved 
to Baltimore, Md., where for several years 


Mr. Hall served as assistant to Dr. Royal 
H. Pullman. Subsequent calls to service 
took them to Danbury, Conn., Brewton, 
Ala., and Pensacola, Fla. Mr. Hall be- 
came, in 1911, executive secretary of the 
recently-organized Associated Charities of 
Pawtucket and Central Falls, R. I., and 
shortly after their removal to Rhode 
Island Mr. and Mrs. Hall were invited to 
assume pastoral charge of the Universalist 
church in Valley Falls, which they have 
served since that date, with the exception 
of the period 1930-1935, when they were 
in charge of the church in West Somerville, 
Mass. For nearly two years Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall have been greatly loved and helpful 
members of the family of the Doolittle 
home, where, in October 1940, they quietly 
celebrated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. 

During the full half century of service of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall in the Universalist 
Church, Mrs. Hall has, in every way, 
shared and supplemented the work of her 
husband. 

Besides her husband, who continues as 
minister of the church in Valley Falls, 
Mrs. Hall is survived by three sons, Frank, 
Charles and Gordon, a daughter, Mrs. 
Charles Broomhead, and 18 grandchildren. 

E. D. E. 


ELEANOR FORBES PREACHES 
BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


On the evening of June 8 a candlelight 
service was held in the church at West 
Paris, Maine, at which Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes, pastor, preached the baccalaureate 
sermon for the graduating class of the 
West Paris high school. 

Children’s Day was observed on the 
morning of the 8th, when 10 children were 
christened. This service was followed by 
exercises by the Sunday school. 

On St. John’s Sunday, June 22, members 
of the Masonic lodge and Eastern Star 
attended morning service. Mrs. Gertrude 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, dean of the In- 
stitute of Churchmanship at Ferry 
Beach, July 26 to August 2. 
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Stone, worthy anton of the Eastern Star, 
was received into church membership. 

Sixteen dresses and several boys’ suits 
have been sent to Friendly House. The 
material was donated and the work was 
done by the glad-hand class. 

Miss Mary Jacobson has superintended 
the work of the junior Y. P. C. U. this 
past year. She and two other delegates, 
Georgina Buck and Vernon Inman, the 
latter president of the Y. P. C. U., will be 
at Ferry Beach for young people’s week. 

Two delegates from’ the Sunday school, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Coffin, superin- 
tendent and secretary of the Sunday 
school, respectively, will be at the beach 
during religious education week. 

Miss Forbes will go to the beach on July 
19 and will be there for the remainder of 
the season. 


ROBERT KILLAM CALLED 
TO SPRINGFIELD 


Rev. Robert Killam of Utica, N. Y., 
has been called to the pastorate of Unity 
Church, Springfield, Mass. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Maxine Richardson of Norway, Maine, 
was married to Roger Powers of Spring- 
field, Mass., in the grove cn July 5 in the 
presence of 80 people. Decorations were 
arranged and refreshments were served 
under the direction of Mrs. Howard Steere 
of Providence, R. I., and Dorothy Etz. 

The week end was enlivened by a mock 
wedding promoted by Mrs. Steere. The 
principals were Frances Calhoun of Can- 
ton, N. C., and Thornton Moore of Pitts- 
field, Maine, with Fred Lincoln of Stough- 
ton, Mass., giving away the ‘“‘bride.” Son- 
ny Thorburn provided a fireworks display 
at the beach, followed by a big bonfire. 
“Judge” Etz presided at a mock trial on 
July 7. A fashion show in Rowland Hall 
July 10 concluded the events promoted 
by Mrs. Steere. 

Rev. George M. Lapoint of Lowell, 
Mass., preached in the grove Sunday, July 
6, assisted by Rev. Leslie Nichols. Elaine 
Younger played the organ. William 
Daniels and Thornton Moore acted as 
ushers. 

Mrs. Myron C. Fish of Central Falls, 
R. I., has become a life member of the 
association. The $25 contribution of life 
members is deposited in a special fund, 
which is now over the $300 mark. One 
can also become a life member by a $5 sus- 
taining membership paid five consecutive 
years. 

Dr. Stanley Manning, president of the 
association from 1935 to 1938, will offer an 
amendment to the advertised amendment 
(see the notices) providing that the ad- 
ministration take office Sept. 15 or some 
other date after the close of the season. 

The annual meeting this year takes place 
on July 28. Any 1941 member who wishes 
a ballot for election of officers should write 
at once to the secretary, who is acting as 
deputy clerk of the corporation. Address 
him at the Quillen. 

Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Mrs. J. Maurice 
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Gaudry and Mrs. Anthony Vitagliano of 
Concord, N. H., were guests July 9-12. 
Rev. and Mrs. Duane Kelly Lyon made 
Ferry Beach their stopover point in travel- 
ing from Guilford, Maine, to Woodstock, 
Vt. Private Herman Cowan visited his 
sister Sara Cowan July 8 while en route 
from Camp Blanding, Fla., to his home at 
Pittsfield on leave. Helen M. Guimond of 
Cambridge, Mass., was a guest July 7 
after visiting Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes at 
West Paris, Maine. Clarice McKenney 
and William D. Metz spent the week end of 
July 6 at the beach after visiting Rey. and 
Mrs. O. Herbert McKenney at Machias, 
Maine. 

Rey. Richard H. Bird, Jr., of Norwich, 
Conn., arrived July 9 to conclude ar- 
rangements for a youth institute. 

More benches for the grove chapel are 
urgently needed. Will anyone who knows 
of a church or hall where some good 
benches are available for the hauling please 
write to Dr. Roger F. Etz at the beach? 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 

The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid will con- 
duct its fair on the Wednesday of each 
institute week, starting July 16. All 
articles should be sent to Mrs. Eben Pres- 
cott, the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


COUNCIL OF EXECUTIVES TO 
MEET AT FERRY BEACH 

An executive committee meeting of the 
council has been called by Dr. Cummins for 
Friday evening, July 25, at the beach. 


ALICE ENBOM TAYLOR 
AT SUGAR HILL 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor have 
taken for the summer what they describe 
as a “unique and delightful teahouse,” 
called “Chalet in the Mountains,” just off 
route 117, in Sugar Hill, N. H. Here they 
serve brunch from 11 to 12 and tea from 
3 to 5. Supper may also be had, by ap- 
pointment only, on Thursday, Saturday 
and Sunday nights. 

There are two double rooms opening off 
the living room, and Mrs. Taylor writes 
that their first overnight guests were Mrs. 
Charles A. Latham and Harold S. Latham. 
Other guests have been Mrs.- Elliott P. 
Joslin, her daughter, her sister, and a 
friend. 


PASTOR AND BRIDE 
HONORED IN DOVER 

At the close of the last service of the 
season on June 29 at the Dover, N. H., 
church, at which 11 children were chris- 
tened, the new pastor and his bride, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Hosmer, were greeted by 
the parish and presented by Mrs. Lothrop, 
president of the Dorcas society, on behalf 
of the parish, with a sum of money. 

Mrs. Hosmer is the former Jean Eleanor 
Holmes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Holmes of Detroit. The marriage was per- 
formed by Rev. Tracy M. Pullman on 
June 22. The bride was attended by her 
sister Marjorie, and the groom by Grant 
Hascall. Mrs. Hosmer attended Simmons 
college. 


JOHN MURRAY 
PREACHING MISSION 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A special service will be held at Win- 
chester, N. H., on Sunday, July 20. It 
was at Winchester that the Universalist 
creed was adopted in 1803, and so the 
place has great historical significance. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, will 
preach the sermon at 10.45. After the 
service there will be a_ picnic lunch, 
the ladies of Winchester furnishing the 
coffee. After lunch all will journey to 
Richmond, where a brief service will be 
held at the birthplace of Rev. Hosea Bal- 
lou. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
who may wish to attend. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
AT AUGUSTA 


The feature of Children’s Day at the 
church in Augusta, Maine, was a program 
by the primary department. The reader 
was Miss Elizabeth Gannon. The new 
amplifying system was used for the first 
time. A class of 11 boys and girls were 
promoted to the intermediate department 
and each was presented with a Bible. Two 
babies were christened. 

On June 16 at the morning church ser- 
vice the new auditorium doors were dedi- 
cated. They are the gift of Mrs. Lillian 
D. Pomroy of Bangor, in memory of her 
brother, Harry Selden Dean, and his wife, 
Kate Reed Dean. Mr. Dean served as 
trustee and usher for many years. Mrs. 
Pomroy’s gift also made possible several 
other improvements in the church audi- 
torium. 

During July, Rev. Edwin B. Cunning- 
ham, pastor, will preach for the Univer- 
salist Society in Readfield. 


YOUTH ACTIVE 
IN FITCHBURG CHURCH 


Children’s Day was observed at the 
church in Fitchburg, Mass., on June 15 
with songs and recitations by the kinder- 
garten and primary departments. A 
dramatization of “The Lord’s Prayer” 
was presented by the junior and inter- 
mediate departments. Nine children were 
christened. 

The Y. P. C. U. “invested” $40 in “tal- 
ent dollars” distributed to members of the 
parish and received $85 in return. This 
money will be used to send delegates to 
the Y. P. C. U. conference at Ferry Beach. 
Delegates will also be sent to the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach and 
Northfield. 

The pulpit furniture has been reup- 
holstered through an anonymous gift, and 
two new offering plates have been given to 
the church school by Kent Collins, a mem- 
ber of the Y. P. C. U. 

A planning board is being organized by 
the pastor, Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, to co- 
ordinate the total program of the parish 
for the coming season. Mr. Potter has 
been chosen dean of the Community Chris- 
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tian Workers Conference which meets in 
the fall. 

The choir held its annual outing in Read- 
ing on June 25. 

The church will reopen on Sept. 7, but 
will be closed on Sept. 14 to allow its 
members to attend the mass meeting at 
Tufts college. 


AT ASSINIPPI, MASS. 


Sunday, June 29, the last service before 
church vacation was attended by a large 
delegation from the Norwell Grange. 
Services for the year have been well at- 
tended. There is money in the treasury 
and improvements to the property are con- 
templated. Recently Frank Underhill, 
regional director, visited the church and a 
men’s club was organized. 


CHILDREN’S DAY AND 
GRADUATES’ DAY 
AT PALMER 


Sunday, June 15, was observed in the 
church at Palmer, Mass., as Children’s 
Day. The program, in charge of Mrs. 
Annie K. Slaney, Mrs. Milton J. Wood and 
Miss Laura Tays, consisted of recitations, 
songs, the presentation of awards for per- 
fect attendance and certificates of promo- 
tion, anthems by the choir, the christening 
of six children and the distribution of 
potted plants. 

Sunday, June 22, was observed as 
Graduates’ Day for those young people of 
the church who received their high-school 
diplomas. Those who graduated from 
college were also remembered. 

Something new in the field of fund rais- 
ing was tried on Saturday, June 21. An 
old-fashioned country auction sale was 
held on the church lawn, for which a pro- 
fessional auctioneer was hired. The ladies 
of the church sold food, candy, ete. 

The church school picnic was held at 
Lake George, Wales, Saturday, June 28. 

During July and August this church 
unites with the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional churches for services. 

The ministers of the Quaboag Ministers’ 
Association and their wives enjoyed a pic- 
nic at Steerage Rock, Brimfield, Monday, 
June 16. 


MARLBORO CHURCH ENDS 
ACTIVE SEASON 


The Marlboro, Mass., church was rep- 
resented at the Massachusetts Universalist 
convention by Rev. Arthur M. Soule, Mr. 
and Mrs. George M. Moore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry W. Fay and Mrs. George B. Her- 
rick. 

The members of the John F. Cotting 
men’s club will hang a photograph of the 
last minister, Rev. Ezekiel Vose Stevens, 
on the walls of the social hall of the church. 

The annual Children’s Day program was 
a series of tableaux by the young people. 
The background was a water color of Bible 
land scenes painted by Mrs. Abigail Bailey 
Temple. The annual outing of the church 
and church school was held at Intercolonial 
Club Cottage, Fort Meadow Lake. 

The first of the union services of the 
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churches of the city was held in the Uni- 
versalist church July 6. 

Mr. and Mrs. Soule will spend the sum- 
mer at Freeport, Maine. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 1,446. 
Connecticut. Danbury, 1. 
Illinois. Chicago, 1. 

North Carolina. Shelter Neck, 1. 
Total, 1,449. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 672. 

Connecticut. Danbury, 7. 

Illinois. Chicago, 4. 

Maine. Augusta 2. West Paris, 10. 

Massachusetts. Abington, 1. Beverly, 
11. Fitchburg, 9. 

New Hampshire. 

North Carolina. 

Total, 732. 


Dover, 11. 
Shelter Neck, 5. 


PERSONALS 


Visiting Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins 
are Dr. Cummins’ parents and sister, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Cummins and Miss Harriett 
K. Cummins of Sidney, Ohio. Mr. Cum- 
mins is president of the First National Ex- 
change Bank at Sidney. 


William Henry Baxter of Seattle, Wash., 
died June 21. He was a brother of Miss 
Janette H. Baxter, now of 900 Queen Ann 
Ave., Seattle, but formerly of Derby Line, 
Vt., and Washington, D. C. Mr. Baxter 
was of an old Universalist family and had 
become one of the strong useful citizens of 
the northwest. 


Miss Ida M. Folsom, promotional sec- 
retary of the A. U. W., has just returned 
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from an extended trip to Rocky Mount 
Clinton, Outlaw’s Bridge, Kinston and 
Shelter Neck in North Carolina. Miss 
Folsom spent 10 days at Shelter Neck, 
teaching in both the young people’s and 
the women’s institutes. She also attended 
the Ohio state convention at Woodstock 
June 22-25. 


Obituary 


W. WALLACE NASH 


W. Wallace Nash died June 16 at a nursing home, 
where he had lived since the death of his daughter. 
His wife died several years ago. He was the last of 
his family, which included his brother, Rev. Melvin 8S. 
Nash, and his sister, Miss Mary Otis Nash. Funeral 
services were held June 18 in the Universalist church 
at Abington, Mass., the pastor, Rev. M. C. Ward, 
officiating. 


HARRY H. LAFFERTY 


Harry H. Lafferty died Feb. 24, 1941. He was in- 
volved in a collision between an auto and a bus. 

Mr. Lafferty was educated in the public schools of 
Clinton, Ill., at Lombard college, Galesburg, and 
Northwestern university, Chicago. He also studied 
law in North Dakota. 

He was a veteran of the first World War and 
served two years overseas in the flying corps. 

Surviving him are two sisters, with whom he made 
his home, and three brothers. 

He was a member of the Universalist Church and 
the American Legion, and was accorded full military 
honors at his funeral. Services were conducted at his 
home by Rev. Morley R. Hartley of Galesburg, as- 
sisted by Rev. James W. McKnight of Clinton. 


Notices 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The committee will convene at Lewiston, Y. W. 
C. A. July 28 at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of 
Gerald K. Wyman, “as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church.” 

Will A. Kelly, Secretary. 


FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 

The fifth annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association of the Universalist Church (incorporated 
1936) will be held at the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Mon- 
day, July 28, at 1.45 p. m., for the receiving of re- 
ports, the election of officers and directors, and the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 

Notice is hereby given that motions will be offered 
for two amendments to the bylaws as follows: 

That Section 2 of Article IV be replaced by a new 
section to read: 

Section 2. The four officers shall be elected and 
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take office at the annual meeting and shall serve until 
the next annual meeting, or until their successors are 
elected. Effective at the annual meeting when this 
section is adopted there shall be three directors 
elected—one for three years, one for two years, and 
one for one year. At each annual meeting thereafter 
one director shall be elected for three years. A di- 
rector may not serve more than two successive terms 
without a year intervening. Officers and directors 
shall constitute the board of directors. 

That section 6 of Article V have the following 
sentences added: 

Section 6. The clerk etc. ... He shall arrange 
for the printing of a ballot with the names of nomi- 
nees as reported to him prior to July 1 by the nomi- 
nating committee, with spaces for the writing in of 
other choices. He shall furnish a ballot to any mem- 
ber entitled to vote on request up to the business of 
election at the annual meeting. He shall conduct the 
election in a manner approved by the board of direc- 
tors. 

Printed copies of the bylaws are available from 
the secretary, the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

Frederick N. Allen, 
Clerk of the Corporation. 


FERRY BEACH 
LADIES’ AID ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
Association will be held at the Quillen, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Friday, Aug. 1, 1941, at 2 p. m., for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers and direc- 
tors, and the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Elsie G. McPhee, Secretary. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Official Call 

The 25th (4th biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Tufts College, Medford, Mass., be- 
ginning Monday evening, Sept. 8, and continuing 
through Sunday noon, Sept. 14. 

The program will include the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers, the transaction of business, 
addresses, group conferences and exhibits. 

Robertine Howe Rice, Secretary. 


PREACHERS AT FERRY BEACH 


July 20, Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester, N. Y. 
27, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Arlington, Mass. 
Aug. 3, Rev. Ernest T. Marble of Nashua, N. H. 
10, Rev. LeRoy Congdon of Gardiner, Maine. 
17, Dr. Alfred C. Lane of Cambridge, Mass. 
24, Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, Maine. 
31, To be announced by Department of Youth. 
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Crackling ; 
The Lawyer 


I slept in an editor’s bed last night, 
When no other chanced to be nigh, 
And I thought, as I tumbled the editor’s 
bed, 
How easily editors lie! 


The Editor 


If the lawyer slept in the editor’s bed 
When no lawyer chanced to be nigh, 
And though he has written and naively 

said, 

“How easily editors lie,”’ 

He must then admit, as he lay on that bed 

And slept to his heart’s desire, 

Whate’er he may say of the editor’s bed, 

Then the lawyer himself was the lier. 

—Hachange. 
* * 

He had been looking over the Christmas 
cards on the counter for some time, when 
the saleswoman suggested: “Here’s a 
lovely sentiment, ‘To the only girl I ever 
loved.’ ”’ 

“That’s fine,’ he said, brightening, ‘I’ll 
take five—no, six of those, please.’’—EHx- 
change. 

* * 

“Now that we are married, my dear, 
perhaps I might venture to point out a 
few of your little defects.” 

“Don’t bother, dear, I’m quite aware of 
them. Those little defects prevented me 
from getting a much better man than you 
are.” —Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

The bride had requested a short cere- 
mony. The minister turned to the groom: 

“Hav’er?”’ 

Siehe 

“Hav’im?” 

estes 

““Hitched.’’—Hachange. 

* * 

Willie: ““What’s the difference between 
capital and labor, Dad?” 

Dad: ‘Well, son, the money you lend 
represents capital, and getting it back rep- 
resents labor.”’—E xchange. 
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It is the high task of this corporation to 
disseminate the ideals of religion in a 


time of bitter struggle and pro- 
found social change. 


While the forms of our service may change beyond our present imag- 
ining, the task remains the same. In seeking to do the work we must not 
forget the kind of world we live in. A great leader of an outstanding church, 
one who should have known better, recently berated his people for their 
‘“ndifference.’’ This man apparently doesn’t know that he and we are 
living in the midst of the most stupendous cultural revolution of recorded 
history. We must not act thus blindly. It is reported that a great Chris- 
tian denomination has lost 450,000 Sunday school members in the last ten 
years, and another denomination one church every day of the week, in- 
cluding Sundays, for four years. This does not mean that men and women 
are less religious or more cussed. It means that men and women and so- 
cieties of men and women and churches have lost their way in the mazes of 
rapid change. It means also that we have greater, not less, responsibility for 
spreading abroad the gospel of God’s Fatherhood and man’s brotherhood. We 
know not the meaning of the great change in the midst of which we live. 
We do not know its end, nor can we yet recognize the form of things to come; 
all we know is that we are the custodians of the beacon lights of religion and 
that we must keep them burning brightly. 


To Help Disseminate the Ideals of Religion 
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St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The College welcomes you to the 
UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
September 8-14, I9AI 
We are proud to be your host 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 

Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, 8. M., Dean 

School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 

Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 

Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 

Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D.D., Ph. D., D. M. D., 


Dean 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


